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‘LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


ae 


A Shelter for Animals in Kansas City. 


The Animal Rescue League of Kansas City, 
Mo., has leased the premises at 1311 Oak Street 
and will begin at once to remodel the building. 
When the alterations are completed and the new 
equipment is installed, Kansas City will have a 
model shelter home—a home designed for at- 
tractiveness and comfort and equipped with the 
latest appliances to insure sanitation and humane 
care of animals. 

In connection with the shelter home, where 
homeless dogs and cats are provided for, a com- 
plete animal hospital is planned by the league. 
Four of the leading veterinary physicians of the 
city have volunteered their services, and these 
will be appointed to the hospital staff. 

An advisory board has been named to assist 
in the extension of the league’s membership and 
influence. It is planned to increase the member- 
ship to at least three thousand. The League is 
nonpolitical and unaffiliated with any existing 
organization here. The new members will be 
selected with the view of adding persons of high 
standards and humane sensibilities to the organi- 
zation. 

While the advisory board is at work on the 
membership campaign, the building committee 
will be active at the home. An automatic elec- 
tric cage will be installed for the administration 
of painless death to animals with incurable ail- 
ments. This method is used at the home of the 
Boston League and is found to be the best. The 
home here will be modeled largely after the 
Boston home. 

In discussing the plans of the Animal Rescue 
League, Mrs. W. D. Snyder, secretary and vice- 
president of the local organization, said yester- 
day: ‘‘The purpose of the Animal Rescue League 
is to promote practical humane education. It 
is not for sentimental reasons alone that this 
league was formed. You can see the necessity 
for our work when you stop to consider what 
would happen in a city as large as this if no one 
thought it worth while to look after stray animals. 
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Our league will set aside each Saturday for school 
education and arrange to have the pupils of each 
high school and the ward schools come to the 
home for lectures and instruction. In this way 
we hope to create and foster a love for animals. 

“The League is not a part of the local humane 
society, officially or financially, but we hope to 
co-operate with it at all times in the work for the 
alleviation of animal distress. Neither of the two 
organizations is connected in any way with the 
Missouri Anti-Cruelty Society.” 

The officers of the league for the coming year 
are Walton H. Holmes, president; J. W. Mc- 
Kamey, first vice-president; Mrs. John Ross, 
second vice-president; Mrs. W. D. Snyder, third 
vice-president; D. F. Piazzek, fourth vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. J. F. Binnie, treasurer; Mrs. W. D. 
Snyder, secretary. 


Need of Humane Work in Arkansas. 


We call the attention of residents in the state 

of Arkansas to the following letter: 
Dear Mrs. Smith:—I thank you for your kind 
letter of the 8th, also for the literature. I am 
deeply interested in any work that furnishes 
protection to the dumb animals and only wish I 
had means to organize a rescue league in Arkan- 
sas. There is no state in the Union that needs 
the attention of those who are interested in this 
line of work more than Arkansas, and there is 
no one that would take more pleasure in the 
work than myself. For eight years I at my own 
expense have been carrying on a fight against the 
slaughtering of the wild life of Arkansas, ofttimes 
subjecting myself to great danger at the hands 
of the market hunters. I have sent out repeated 
calls for financial help but received but little; 
however, I have not given up, and am now in 
a position to do some good, recently being 
appointed United States Game Inspector. 

It seems to me that an organization such as 
you represent could be had in this State, with 
but little expense and that would be self-sustain- 
ing, by the purchasing of some farm lands near 
the city of Little Rock, which could be had at a 
very reasonable price, and allowing the proceeds 
from the farm to go towards defraying expenses. 
However, I am not familiar with the way in 
which organizations of this character carry on 
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their work. I have been forced to keep up this 
work single-handed and alone, and have had but 
little encouragement and no assistance whatever. 

We have a humane society here but they 
devote the most of their time to work for children 
and do not seem to be able to give much attention 
to animals. It has been the greatest desire of 
my life to be able to purchase a suitable home 
and gather up the homeless dogs and cats and 
other animals and protect them from their 
suffering, but being a man of very limited means, 
and having very heavy expenses in trying to 
earry on the work of protecting the wild life, I 
have never been able to reach the height of my 
ambition. 

If you can in any way suggest a plan where 
by a move of this kind can be inaugurated in 
Arkansas, I will gladly take the lead. I believe 
I could soon interest the members of the Humane 
Society in this work. There is no greater field 
for this character of work than Arkansas, and I 
am sure if the attention of the proper ones were 
called to the existing conditions here, there 
would be but little trouble in getting some assist- 
ance. 

During the flood of 1912 I, with two assistants, 
rescued and saved 186 deer that we took from 
the waters and fed and cared for them until such 
time they could be liberated in safety, there 
being seventy-two fawns born in captivity while 
we had them. 

Through my continued efforts the people of 
Arkansas have begun to realize that there is 
some importance connected with this work, and 
there could be no better time to begin than 
now; I want you, if you feel so disposed, to issue 
a call to those who have a tender feeling for the 
dumb animals, and ask them to investigate the 
conditions in Arkansas, and I assure you that 
with just a little help I will establish a home in 
Arkansas that will relieve the suffering of many 
homeless creatures. 

If you care to know more of the history of my 
work, and the way in which I have conducted it, 
I will gladly furnish the same, and refer you to 
Governor George W. Hays, W. F. Kirby (Su- 
preme Judge), or any other prominent citizen of 
the state.—Very truly yours,—E. V. Visart. 

Little Rock, Arkansas. 


Playgrounds or ‘‘ Zoos’’? 


The experience the Animal Rescue League 
had during the vacation weeks in providing a 
playroom and yard for the little children living 
in the neighborhood of the League showed how 
great is the need of opening playrooms which 
combine education and amusement during the 
summer months. 

When we consider this great need, and think 
about the many thousands of dollars that are 
spent during the summer and the whole year to 
keep wretched wild animals in cages for children 
and their elders to stare at—and often tease—we 
feel as if the world is very far indeed from civiliza- 
tion. The money spent every year on what is 
called ‘‘Zoos” would provide the very best and 
highest pleasure for the children of- all ages dur- 
ing the summer vacation. Will our citizens ever 
be educated up to the point where they will see 
how much better it would be for the progress of a 
higher civilization to use this money for keeping 
open all our school-houses and for making parks 
with healthful amusements in every district of 
the city? 

There is no education for the young in seeing 
unhappy caged wild animals, or elephants with 
chains around their legs, unless it is an education 
in cruelty.—ANNA HARRIS SMITH. 


Cost of a Zooc—and the Rabies Scare. 


In reply to your inquiry as to the $200,000 
annual appropriation for the Zoo by greater 
New York municipality, that figure I quoted 
from the annual report for 1913 issued by the 
zoological society itself, which is an incorporated 
society. It costs for buildings and care of collec- 
tions $52,265.59, and for maintenance of grounds 
about $41,750, annually. In the 1913 yearly 
report it is stated “‘for the future, Gunda will be 
kept under control of leg-chains in order that 
he may have no further opportunity to attempt 
wanton murder.” From this it is evident that 
the intention was to keep him chained until he 
died. But for the fortunate intervention of the 
New York Times and the A. 8. P. C. A., the poor 
creature would have spent perhaps a half a cen- 
tury in a cramped position. 

We have now in New York a rabies scare, and 
all dogs are to be muzzled. One excellent result 
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has been to arouse the dog clubs and members, 
and some have formed a new dog protective 
society and want all dog owners, dog breeders, 
and dog lovers to join. The name is Dog Lovers 
Protective Association. It is to be incorporated 
immediately. Its most important object is to 
protect dogs from vicious legislation. ‘The mem- 
bership fee has been placed at one dollar and the 
plan is to have at least a State-wide, and if pos- 
sible, a country-wide membership.—JOSEPHINE 
Reppina, 224 West 59th Street, New York. 


Liberty Bell Bird Club. 


The Liberty Bell Bird Club sends us the fol- 
lowing bird notes: 

One hundred and seventy-six species of insects 
attack the apple tree, while apple-producing 
states spend as high as $3,000,000 for spraying 
trees to keep down the coddling moth. Instead 
of putting poison (which often kills the birds), 
on your trees, why not encourage these tireless 
little workers to come and rid your fruit trees of 
insect pests? Every orchard should be a bird 
sanctuary. What are you doing to make a safe 
refuge of yours? In return for shelter and pro- 
tection, your feathered friends will brighten your 
little world with their beautiful plumage, while 
working every hour in the day for you, and sing 
glad songs of thanksgiving while they work. 

The Liberty Bell Bird Club of The Farm Jour- 
nal says that the destructive insect invasion is 
not caused altogether by the killing of the birds 
themselves who would eat the insects, but largely 
because the farmer has cut down the trees and 
shrubbery, depriving his former little neighbors 
of their nesting places without providing others. 
The elub is urging farmers and fruitgrowers to 
plant those trees and shrubs which will entice the 
foraging robin away from his favorite cherry tree, 
and yet to remember that he is entitled to a 
little of even the choicest fruit in return for all 
the ravaging insects he devours. Robins will not 
trouble the cherries if the farmer will cultivate 
Russian mulberries which ripen at the same time. 
This tireless forager, the robin, also prefers choke- 
berry, holly elder, sour-gum, shadberries, wild 
cherries, wild grapes, green brier and smilax to 
cherries. He is such a gentleman robber that a 
bird-bath has been known to lure him away from 


his favorite mulberry. The robin likes to be a 
near neighbor to man, and that he is a more 
obliging and honest neighbor than is generally 
believed is shown by his propensity to rid a 
farmer’s cabbage patch of cut worms, all in ex- 
change for a few (perhaps wormy) cherries. 

The Liberty Bell Bird Club of The Farm Jour- 
nal is a nation-wide educational movement for 
conservation of bird life. It is working especially 
among the farmers and the school children to 
inspire them to protect and encourage the birds 
to stay where they are most needed. 

There is no cost in joining the club, no fees, 
dues or assessments of any kind. Any person 
who signs the club pledge: “I desire to become 
a member of The Liberty Bell Bird Club of The 
Farm Journal, and I promise to study and pro- 
tect all song and insectivorous birds and do what 
I can for the club,” will receive a club-badge 
button free of charge. 


Care of Wounded Horses. 


The Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals has been notified by the 
British War Office that it will be unnecessary 
for charitable societies to augment the work 
already arranged for by the army in the matter 
of putting an end to horses wounded in battle in 
the great war in Europe. It appears that each 
veterinary surgeon connected with the army in 
the field is supplied with a pocket instrument 
for immediately putting an end to the suffering 
of the badly wounded horses. One of the 
humane societies in England was about to 
organize a service similar to that of the Red 
Cross with a view to relieving the wounded 
horses. The movement was to be known as 
the Purple Cross, and steps had been taken 
here to supplement it in the United States by 
raising funds for the work. Reginald C. Vander- 
bilt, president of the American Hackney Horse 
Society, was much interested in the idea and 
was considering the project of a horse show in 
New York this fall in aid of the Purple Cross. 
Veterinary hospitals have been opened at New- 
castle and Derby, in England, for the treatment 
of wounded horses, and others are soon to be 
opened at York and Doncaster.—New York 
World. 
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The Wise Crow. 


Nelson R. 
Wood, a taxi- 
dermist at the 
Smithsonian 
Institute, after 
having made 
practically a 
life study of 
the crow, 
claims that it 
is the most in- 
telligent bird 
in existence. 
In my youth, 
he said, I was 
a farmer boy, 
and one of the 
few pets I pos- 
sessed was a crow given me by my teacher. 
This crow, Jack, became something of a Mary’s 
little lamb pet. No matter where I went he 
would be near. When I was out working in the 
field he would hang around looking for food. 
Sometimes I would catch a worm and would call 
out “Come here, Jack, and see what I’ve found,” 
and over he would scurry and gobble it up. The 
wild crows, incidentally, did everything they 
could to coax him back with them, and while 
Jack refused he lived in constant terror of them. 

I have seen some wonderful instances of in- 
telligence on the part of crows, Mr. Wood con- 
tinued. One bird I remember took a keen de- 
light in tobogganing. He would take a shoe 
blacking box top to the top of a board which 
leaned against the house, climb into it and slide 
down. This seemed to be his chief pleasure and 
in which he was ready to indulge at all times. 

Another crow preferred his bread soaked in 
water. One day I caught him picking around 
ajar top. He finally got it the way he wanted, 
dropped his bread in it, and then picking the top 
up, took it over to his trough. After holding 
it under the water for a second he proceeded to 
eat the bread with evident relish. 

I do not believe in that popular fallacy that 
crows have to have their tongues split before they 
will talk. Of tha numerous birds I have had I 
have found that they either talked or did not, 
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regardless of 
split tongues. 
Furthermore, 
when a crow 
does talk, I re- 
gard him as a 
much more in- 
teligent talker 
than the par- 
rot. Crows are 
imitative, too. 
I had one bird 
that particu- 
larly proved 
this. People 
have a way of 
coming into my 
workshop. and 
calling out, 
“Hello, Wood. To this I usually answer 
“Hello” in a low tone of voice. One crow of 
mine tried for a long time to imitate that greet- 
ing and my reply. The first part he had little 
trouble with, but my low rejoinder he could not 
get. Finally, however, he succeeded. With his 
head in the air he would sing out, “Hello, 
Wood,” then down would go. his head into his 
water trough and out would come that low 
‘Hello,’ the exact duplicate of mine. 

While crows are exceptionally intelligent they 
are at the same time abnormally afraid. Their 
fear is silly, and as many times as not without 
foundation. One bird I had was afraid of a soda 
cracker. The mere sight of it sent him scuttling 
to his perch, and so longas it remained in evidence 
he could not be coaxed down. He was equally 
afraid of a swinging door. 

Another bird was afraid of black to the extent 
that a black tie affected him the same as an 
entire black suit. Still another feared peanuts. 
Were a peanut put on the top of his food he would 
go for hours without touching a morsel. 

Crows are usually affectionate, almost as much 
as dogs, Mr Wood claims. Once a crow becomes 
attached to you he will always be your friend. 
Leave him, and while he will make one friend- 
ship during your absence, he will come back to 
you as soon as you return. 

Crows must have playthings and with these 
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they play as intelligently as children. When 
I am hammering away at something my crow 
will hammer away in his cage with a tiny stick. 

More than this, crows are naturally clean. 
When they are eating if the tiniest particle sticks 
to their plumage they immediately stop to re- 
move it. 

Altogether, I consider the crow the most in- 
telligent of birds andone which more than repays 
any one for the time and trouble required in 
training them. They are more than mere pets, 
they are companions.—Boston Sunday Globe. 


STORIES FOR OLD 


AND YOUNG 


The Soldier Foy and His Dog—A Story of the 
Great War. 


It was a beautiful day; the sky never seemed 
so deep a blue and the soft, fleecy clouds looked 
like fairy ships sailing in quiet blue waters. In 
the hedge rows the birds were singing and flitting 
about until startled by the tramp of horses and 
men they flew up and away over the green fields 
where gentle sheep and mild-eyed cows had been 
grazing peacefully only a few short weeks ago. 

Over the beautiful country road bordered with 
tall trees and green hedges, a company of recruits 
were marching; some were riding fat, country 
horses, some were on foot. They were hurrying 
to reach a point where a hot fight was going on 
and their help was needed. 

In the front rank of the company two cousins 
were marching side by side. One hada strong, 
stern face and looked to be about twenty-five 
years of age; the younger could not have been 
twenty years; he had fair blond hair and 
dreamy blue eyes. As he walked he looked al- 
ways about him, now upward at the white, float- 
ing clouds, then longingly at the green fields 
that stretched out to the misty hills beyond. A 
flock of blackbirds flying over his head held his 
gaze. As he watched them until they flew out 
of sight, he uttered a heavy sigh and spoke in a 
low tone to his cousin. ‘Oh, Jacques,” he said, 
“the world is so beautiful,—the green fields 


where I was watching our little flock of sheep 
only a few weeks ago; the trees and the birds 
and the wild flowers—they are all so beautiful, 
so peaceful and I love them so much!—Why 
must I leave them and go away to kill men who 
have never harmed me and who love their fields 
and their homes perhaps just as I love mine? 
Father Francis tells us that all men are brothers, 
and we should love our brothers and never on 
any account commit an act of revenge or murder, 
yet we are going out on purpose to kill our broth- 
ers. Tell me, Jacques, why must we do this 
wicked thing?”’ 

“My little Jean, I can’t tell you any more 
than that we are fighting for our country. I 
wish you could have stayed at home and taken 
care of your mother and the children. The war 
is no place for a boy like you.” 

“They have taken away our sheep, Jacques, 
and our good cows, but there is the garden, the 
harvest, and only feeble hands to work in the 
fields. I wish I might have stayed at home. I 
am sure the good God would rather have me 
take care of my poor mother and my young sis- 
ters than go out and try to kill men.” 

“Why did you let Lion come with you, Jean? 
He will get trampled under foot and killed, and 
he ought to have been left to take care of the 
children.” 

“T couldn’t help it. I shut him up, but he 
got out, and I didn’t know he was following me 
till I was far from home; then I tried to drive 
him back but he wouldn’t go, and the men and 
officers said, ‘Let him stay—he’ll be our mas- 
cot.’ We’ve never been separated a day since 
he was a puppy, and he is four years old now— 
dear old fellow!”’ 

The boy laid his hand on the head of a large 
dog that was trotting soberly along keeping close 
to his young master’s side; the dog raised his 
head and tried to lick the caressing hand. Jean 
drew nearer his cousin and spoke in a lower 
tone. ‘Jacques,’ he said, hesitating between 
each word—‘‘I’m afraid of the battle-field. I 
could never bear to kill anything. Other boys 
went out in the fields and shot birds but I al- 
ways tried to stop them, it seemed so cruel to 
end their happy little ives. But to shoot men— 
men that are fathers and husbands and sons— 
men that want to live just as much as you and 
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I want to live, for a quarrel that is nothing but 
selfishness. Think of all the men that are active 
and alive this minute who will be lying wounded 
or dead under this beautiful sky tonight! Even 
you and I may be among them if we reach the 
field by evening—and then the horses, the poor 
horses—”’ 

“Don’t mention the horses,” said Jacques with 
a groan. ‘Look there in front at that officer on 
Babe—my Babe that I brought up from a colt. 
She never has had a cross word, or felt anything 
but the lightest touch of the whip, and now— 
God help her! They took her away the day I 
was called to go and when she was led out of the 
stable she held back and looked at me and I 
thought my heart would break. I shall try to 
keep near her and if she is wounded I’ll see that 
she doesn’t suffer long—that is, if I’m alive. I 
hate this war, boy—I hate it as much as you do. 
It is wicked and cruel and it ought to be stopped 
before any more men and horses are sacrificed 
and homes made desolate. But what can we do! 
We have to obey.” 

Just then a quicker march was ordered and 
the cousins pressed on with their comrades in 
silence. 

* * *k kK * 

It was a bright moonlight night and the moon 
shone down upon a terrible scene. The allies 
were pursuing the opposing force, leaving be- 
hind them a field strewn with wounded and dead. 
On the edge of the field was a Red Cross ambu- 
lance and a little group composed of two sur- 
geons and two nurses stood by the ambulance 
which they had just filled with wounded soldiers. 

“This, I think, is the last load,” said one of 
the surgeons, ‘“‘we have been over the field care- 
fully and I think no living men are left.” 

‘Have you ended the suffering of the wounded 
horses?”’ asked one of the nurses. 

“T’ve been too busy with the men to stop for 
the horses,”’ answered one surgeon shortly. The 
other surgeon said quietly,—“I’ve attended to 
every horse I have seen that was still alive and 
wounded, but I will go over the field once more 
on purpose to be sure.” 

‘“‘Hark, what is that?’’ exclaimed a nurse, as 
a long, mournful cry was heard from a remote 
corner of the field. 

“Tt’s a dog howling,’ 


> answered the first sur- 
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geon. ‘‘Come! we can’t stop to look up dogs.” 

“You go on,”’ said the nurse. “I can find 
my way to the hospital tent. I’m going to see 
if I can find that dog. He may have got wounded 
and I can’t leave him here to suffer.” 

“Tl go with you,” said the second surgeon. 
“You can send the ambulance back for us.” 

Across the moonlit field, picking their way 
carefully and occasionally stopping to make 
sure some prostrate figure was lifeless, the sur- 
geon and nurse moved toward a distant clump 
of trees and, as they went, once more they heard 
the mournful howl of a dog. Under the trees 
they found a large dog. He was lying down by 
a still figure but he got up and limped and 
staggered toward them, uttering little whines 
of greeting, and looking back under the trees 
to the still figure there. 

“Poor fellow!’’ said the nurse softly, “‘I fear 
his dead master is there. I see a dark shape 
under that bush.” 

The surgeon went ahead and stooped down. 
He lifted a body in his arms and brought it out 
into the moonlight. ‘‘ Yes, I fear he is dead”’ he 
said, but as he lifted the body they heard a faint 
eroan. 

“Tt’s a boy, just a fair-haired, pretty boy. 
Oh, this terrible war!”’ sighed the nurse. ‘“‘Is he 
dying, do you think? Just see how this poor 
dog loves him!”’ 

The dog was lapping the boy’s face and as the 
nurse handed a bottle and a sponge to the sur- 
geon the boy opened his eyes. 
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“Where am I? Lion! my brave Lion! where 
are we? I feel faint and sick.” Then he saw 
the nurse and surgeon bending over him, and 
said faintly,—‘“Am I going to die? I wish I 
could see my mother.—It will break her heart 
to have me die here.” 

The surgeon lifted the boy’s head and gave 
him a restorative, then examined him as well as 
he could. He found he had been shot in the 
arm and was faint with loss of blood. In a half 
hour longer he would have been dead. The 
surgeon bandaged the arm, and, with the help of 
the surgeon and nurse, Jean walked slowly across 
the field, shuddering and sick at the sight, until 
they reached the ambulance which had come 
back and was waiting for them. 

Jean and his faithful dog were soon in the 
hospital when it was found that Lion, also, had 
an injured paw. Under the tender care of the 
Red Cross nurses the boy and his faithful com- 
rade were able to return to the little cottage 
before the harvest was over. 

Passing through a French village where only 
the old men and little boys are left to help the 
women in the fields, you might see today a 
cottage and on its sunny porch a pale youth 
sitting with an empty coat sleeve where his good 
right arm used to be. At his feet lies a dog, and 
if you looked closely you would see that he had 
lost a part of one paw. 

Inside the cottage a white-haired woman 
kneels before a little shrine and prays: 

“Oh Blessed Mother of Sorrows, thou hast 
given me back my boy, but oh, the hundreds 
and hundreds of mothers that are weeping today 
for the boys that will never come back! Bring 
peace, blessed peace, to this fair world,—this 
world that is beautiful as Heaven, but is made so 
wretched and sinful through the selfishness and 
greed and cruelty of man.” 

ANNA HARRIS SMITH. 


God weigheth more with how much love a man 
worketh, than how much he doeth.—Thomas 4 
Kempis. 


We often do more good by our sympathy than 
by our labor.—Canon Farrar. 


«|| BUNGALOW NOTES] » 


PINE Ripa, September 21.—To those who live 
in bungalows and country houses and are tempted 
to indulge in the luxury of keeping fowls, I 
have a word of advice.—Whatever you do, 
don’t undertake to raise turkeys. 

There may be readers of OuR FoURFOOTED 
FrRiENDS who have followed the story of the 
Pine Ridge turkeys from the time when a pair 
of these fowls (handsome bronze creatures) 
were sent in a crate as a gift to Edward, our care- 
taker, along through the troubled and anxious 
period when Madam Turkey laid her eggs in a 
nest between two rocks, under a barberry bush 
close by the bungalow (one regularly every day, 
covering them up carefully with dry leaves), 
until the great day arrived when she appeared 
under our windows with ten little fledglings. 

It may be remembered, too, that she promptly 
trod on one of her babies, injuring it beyond 
repair, when it was taking its first walk abroad. 

Since that time, one by one, this interesting 
family has been diminishing, until today, when 
Madam Turkey made her usual morning call 
at the bungalow, only four were left. It has 
been our daily question offered before or with 
the breakfast coffee, ‘‘Has the turkey been up 
this morning?” and, ‘‘How many now?” ‘Then 
when the reply is made that one more is miss- 
ing, the invariable query follows, ‘‘What do 
you suppose has happened to that one?’’—and 
no one can answer. 
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Excepting in one case there has not been even 
the poor satisfaction of finding the body. They 
simply disappear. They take their early break- 
fast at the barn, they go off for a tramp, nc at 
night one more is missing. 

September 27.—I was obliged to lay my writ- 
ing aside and have just found time to take it up 
again. There are now only two young turkeys 
left. One was found dead lying peacefully 
under the trees with no signs of injury; the 
other fell down in the barn and there gave up its 
little life. They die, without doubt, of some 
mysterious disease that turkeys, and sometimes 
ducks, are liable to, but geese and hens seem to 
be exempt from. 

The bereaved mother has taken her two re- 
maining children into the hen yard and shown 
them to Mr. Turkey Gobbler, but he did not 
deign to notice them. Since Mrs. Turkey de- 
serted him he has taken up with the geese and 
has quite as much as he can do driving away any 
hen or duck that comes after the tidbit that 
his special friend, a nice, fat, gray goose, is aim- 
ing to appropriate. 

Turkeys and geese are most unsatisfactory 
fowls to a person who is anxious to see every 
creature about her comfortable, for they seem to 
be obstinately bent upon being uncomfortable. 
The turkeys get out of the henhouse or the 
barn after we think they are snugly settled for 
the night, and roost in the tallest tree they can 
find. No matter how cold or how stormy or 
windy the night, you may be sure the turkeys 
have managed to get out of a window or door 
and fly up into a tree. The geese huddle them- 
selves together on the ground with henhouse 
doors open and with boxes outside in the hen 
yard set up on end to tempt them to enter and 
find shelter; but no—they prefer to stay outside 
in wet or cold; and so, when the tender-hearted 
person wakes in the night she has unpleasant 
visions of wet, shivering, bedraggled turkeys, 
that will not be made comfortable, roosting in 
the tossing branches of trees not far from her 
own snug bed, and of geese huddled together on 
the cold ground. When the coldest weather 
comes then windows and all outlets are closed 
and geese and turkeys secured within doors. 
But they don’t likeit. They are like some people 


I’ve met who always have a grievance and would 
not part with it for anything. 

Hens are comfortable, contented creatures. 
It isn’t much trouble to make them happy. 
They are plodding and patient and will bear a 
great deal of ill-usage and neglect without com- 
plaining. A little thing, like laying an egg, 
affords them immense satisfaction, and they 
are usually very successful in raising their 
chickens. If a henhouse is not besieged with 
rats, and if in the henyard or field where the 
chickens roam there are no hiding places for 
skunks, and if the hen-hawks keep away, the 
hen generally has the satisfaction of seeing all 
her little ones grow up—unless the family have 
a taste for ‘‘broilers.”’ 

I know of nothing more cheerful, homelike 
and restful on a country place than a flock of 
hens and chickens; and if they are all snow white 
they add greatly to the picturesqueness of the 
landscape. 

The hen is a devoted and unselfish mother. 
Offer her a soft piece of biscuit and she will call 
all her chicks to enjoy it, perhaps not even keep- 
ing a crumb for herself; but make the same 
offer to Mother Turkey and note the difference. 
The turkey eats first, and if there are any crumbs 
left the little ones can have them after she has. 
had the first choice. 

I don’t care much for ducks unless they are 
in a pond. When they are waddling over the 
field they are awkward, ungraceful creatures, 
though a little duckling trying to catch flies, 
making darts with its wide bill up in the air, is a 
most amusing sight. 

I enjoy our white pigeons more than I do any 
of the other feathered residents of Pine Ridge. 
It is a beautiful sight when they come fluttering 
down to the bird table and the bird pool near 
the bungalow. 

The birds have had a carnival this week. 
Four or five large fat robins and a blue-jay were 
all bathing together in the little pool in the rocks 
today. Under the trees I saw a few Juncoes, 
and a handsome olive-backed thrush flew around 
the bungalow, lighted on the little shelf outside 
the window sill, and looked in at me without any 
fear. There seem to be flocks of these different. 
birds flying around our garden and fields. 

I forgot to mention our latest arrival at Pine 
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Ridge. Someone found a dusty and tired turtle 
wandering along a side street in the city. A 
hole bored at the end of his shell showed that he 
had been a captive, but had succeeded in break- 
ing his bonds. He was brought out to Pine 
Ridge and deposited near a little artificial water 
basin where the ducks and geese go to drink. 
The ducks at first exhibited great terror but after 
a day or two got used to this novel guest, who 
liked his new quarters so well -that he showed 
no disposition to wander. He has lived now for 
two weeks in or near the place where he was first 
put. Lately he has dug a deep hole and buried 
himself, probably preparing for the winter. We 
have named him Amos. I don’t know why. 

Jane, the monkey, spends her days in a large 
pine tree and around on the bank under the 
tree where the turtle sometimes took his walks; 
she was very curious about the turtle, as she is 
about everything new, but she concluded not to 
meddle with him. Jane has grown very fat 
since she was brought to Pine Ridge and she is 
growing a fine coat of long hair. 

We had two horses come out to our Home of 
Rest yesterday to spend the winter. I was 
interrupted in my writing by the clattering of 
hoofs on the stone walk that leads up to the 
bungalow. Before I could get up to see what this 
unaccustomed sound meant a voice cried from 
the kitchen—“ Mrs. Smith, the horses have got 
through the gate and are at the back door!”’ 


And sure enough, the two newcomers, having, 


escaped from Edward as he was taking them in 
from the paddock, and finding the bungalow 
gate opened, ran up the walk, not stepping on 
the flower beds on each side of the walk, and 
presented themselves at the back door, appar- 
ently intending to make a polite call on the 
*“Missie”’ who gave them sugar on their arrival. 

They went out as carefully as they came in, 
when invited to leave, but as soon as they got 
out they pranced and kicked up their heels in 
great glee over their escapade and it was not an 
easy matter to convince them that day was 
closing and a good supper could be had by going 
into the barn. 

It is a comfort to feel that some horses are 
happy. Alas, and alas, for the horses of war— 
wounded, dying in agony on the battlefield, not 
knowing or understanding why such misery 
should be meted out to them! 
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“Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die!”’ 


Let us hope some merciful hand will be raised 
to end their suffering. Yet, when we hear that 
men are left to die in agony on the field, what can 
we expect for the horses!—A. H. S. 


ROGER AND I. 


Well, Roger, my dear old doggie, they say that your race 
is run; 

And our jolly tramps together up and down the world 
are done; 

You’re only a dog, old fellow, a dog, and you’ve had your 


ay; 
But never a friend of all my friends has been truer than 
you alway. 


We’ve had glorious times together in the fields and pastures 
fair; 

In storm and sunny weather we have romped without a 
care; 

And however men have treated me, though foul or fair 
their deal— 

However many the friends that failed, ’ ve found you true 
as steel. 


That’s right, my dear old fellow, look up with your know- 
ing eye, 

And lick my hand with your loving tongue that never 
has told a le; 

And don’t be afraid, old doggie, if your time has come to go, 

For somewhere out in the great unknown there’s a place 
for you, I know. 


Then don’t you worry, old comrade; and don’t you fear 
to die; 

For out in that fairer country I will find you by and by; 

And I'll stand by you, old fellow, and our love will surely 
win, 

For never a heaven shall harbor me where they won’t let 
Roger in. 


When I reach that city glorious, behind the waiting dark. 

Just come and stand outside the gate, and wag your tail 
and bark— 

I'll hear your voice, and I’ll know it, and I’ll come to the 
gate and say: 

“Saint Peter, that’s my dog out there, you must let him 

come this way.” 


And then if the saint refuses, I’ll go to the One above, 

And say: “‘Old Roger is at the gate, with his heart brim 
full of love; 

And there isn’t a shining angel, of all the heavenly band, 

Who ever lived a nobler life than he in the earthly land.” 


Then I know the gate will open, and you will come frisking in, 

And we’ll roam fair fields together, in that country free 
from sin. 

So never you mind, old Roger, if your time has come to go; 

You’ve been true to me, [ll be true to you—and the Lord 
is good, we know. 


You're only a dog, old fellow; a dog, and you’ve had your 
day— 

Well, Ura getting there myself, old boy, and I haven’t 
long to stay; 

But you’ve stood by me, old comrade, and I’m bound to 
stand by you; 

So don’t you worry, old Roger, for our love will pull us 
through. —Rev. Julian S. Cutler. 
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LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES 


The annual Fair will be Monday, November 30, 
and Tuesday, December 1, at the Copley-Plaza 
Hotel, Copley Square, Boston. 


Every one feels most deeply the tragedy of 
the war, and there is no one who does not wish 
to help in some way, but we cannot lay aside 
the duties that lie nearest our hand: even for 
this great cause. The work of the Animal 
Rescue League is greatly needed. It is an 
every-day, practical work, important alike to 
individuals and communities. It is taking off 
the streets, out of back yards and alleys and out 
of tenement house districts, cats and dogs 
that, if uncared for, are a menace to any neigh- 
borhood where they are multiplying, and putting 
them where they will be no longer a misery to 
themselves, or to the city or town. It is taking 
old horses whose footsteps are lagging with the 
weariness of age, and giving them a merciful 
death, instead of patching them up to keep them 
in harness until they drop. Such work is both 
humane and hygienic and deserves support; but 
we do not get enough money to meet our ex- 
penses, therefore we are obliged to have our 
annual Fair this year, the same as every year, 
and we call upon all our friends to help us. 
Articles for the Fair or money to help the Fair 
can be sent at any time to Mrs.° Huntington 
Smith, 51 Carver Street, president of the Animal 
Rescue League, and manager of the Fair. 


We never expect as many donations in the 
summer as in the winter, therefore it has not 
been surprising, although somewhat discourag- 
ing and depressing, to get so little money through 
the summer. Our donations amounted to 
$1,742.40. This was for the general fund at 
Carver Street. For Pine Ridge we received 
$2,680.42 and for our Horse Rescue Fund 
$642.60. We had a number of small bequests 
amounting in all to $3,200.50. This is the extent 
of the money received during the six months we 
are now reporting. 


I am sending the picture of our cat ‘‘ Thomas, ”’ 
which we took from the Animal Rescue League 


on October 15, 1904. He was probably born in 
March, 1904,so heisover ten yearsold. Perhaps 
you will remember me. I work in Stearns’s and 
had such a delightful talk with you some time 
ago. I received the 1914 Book together with 
some other sheets which I have passed along. 
Many thanks to you, and best wishes to you in 
your great work. Sincerely,—FLoRENcE L. M. 


The many members of the League who have 
been absent during the summer and who have 
not.seen our paper or seen the record of the 
work which we have done we are sure will be 
interested in the following account of the work 
accomplished from the first of March to the 
first of September. During that time we have 
received 2,294 dogs; 336 of these were placed in 
good homes very carefully chosen, and 52 
restored to their owners. 

Twenty thousand two hundred and thirty-five 
cats and kittens have been taken care of by the 
League during that time; of these 215 were put 
in good homes and 14 were restored to their 
owners. Our horse rescue work has gone on 
as usual,—Dr. Sullivan and Archie MacDonald, 
his assistant, having watched the auction-rooms 
and sales stables and streets carefully to rescue 
from these places horses that were old and unfit 
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for work; 291 of these horses have been taken 
by the League, some of them without pay, 
while for others we have had to pay all the way 
from five to twenty dollars. These horses 
were all put to death at once. At our Home of 
Rest for Horses’ at Pine Ridge, Dedham, 107 
horses have enjoyed a rest and vacation and 
every comfort that could be given them during 
the six months we are recording. These horses 
came mostly from cab drivers, though among 
them were some express horses and some horses 
that were in other lines of work. All were 
working horses and all were needing rest. A 
few of them were in quite bad condition, being 
very much run down. Several of them were 
lame and a few were galled, but under the treat- 
ment which they received in the Home of Rest, 
which might be called a convalescent home, or 
even a hospital in time of need, all the 107 horses 
were brought into a good condition and their 
owners expressed the greatest satisfaction and 
delight when visiting them and when taking 
them away. 


It is interesting to note the smaller creatures 
that are brought to us, for example: There were 
brought to Carver Street 162 birds, 6 squirrels, 
12 rabbits, 1 turtle, 2 calves, 8 pigeons, 2 skunks, 
2 alligators, 1 hen, 1 white rat, 5 guinea pigs, 
1 monkey, 1 parrot, 1 rat and 1 raccoon. We 
give this record to show of how great use an 
animal shelter is in a city. One would hardly 
believe how many creatures there are from horses 
down to the little birds that need just the sort 
of place which an Animal Rescue League 
provides for them. In most of the cases men- 
tioned above the birds and animals were sick 
or wounded and had to be put to death, but a 
few of them were simply found wandering about 
and were placed afterwards in comfortable 
homes. .The rabbits, the turtle and the monkey 
were taken out to Pine Ridge Home of Rest. 
The raccoon was sent to a man who had pre- 
viously owned him and lost him, and we hope he 
arrived safely, though we have never heard. 

During the month of September the Animal 
Rescue League received 342 dogs and 3170 cats 
and kittens, thirty birds, 1 sheep, 1 squirrel, 
1 turtle and 1 rabbit. Our agents made 1,513 
calls and brought in 2,487 animals to our head- 
quarters on Carver Street. 


At the five receiving stations in the city 668 
animals were taken. 

In horse rescue work, 45 horses were taken 
and humanely destroyed and 16 horses were 
cared for at Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses 
in Dedham. 


During the Salem fire we kept two agents 
there for a number of days, as the Animal Rescue 
League of Salem, of which Miss Anna Fessenden 
is the president, was entirely destroyed by the 
fire. 


I have not said anything about the educational 
work that we have done, sending out, in answer 
to requests received from different cities and 
states, story leaflets and leaflets on the care of 
animals, also our reports and OuR FOURFOOTED 
FRIENDS. 


Rarity of Hydrophobia. 


At a discussion on the subject at a meeting 
of the clinical society of the New York Post- 
Graduate Medical School, Dr. F. B. St. John 
Rossa presided, and said that the medical pro- 
fession should take action upon the vexed 
question of hydrophobia. He had large ex- 
perience with dogs, and had seen them with 
symptoms which were pronounced by the books 
as hydrophobia and the dogs had recovered, 
and people who were bitten by them showed 
no signs of hydrophobia. 

Dr. W. A. Hammond said all stories about 
persons being bitten by mad dogs and having 
disease years afterwards are untrue. He had 
seen several cases of hydrophobia from fear. 
The dog should be kept until the symptoms 
of rabies appeared, and not killed at once, as 
is usually done: it will die in nine days if it 
has the disease. Bites through clothing are 
harmless. Dr. Hammond had no _ confidence 
in Pasteur’s methods. He did not believe that 
hydrophobia could be caused by inoculation any 
more than lockjaw. In the four cases from 
Newark, New Jersey, which Pasteur treated, 
there is no proof that the dog was mad that 
bit them. The same dog also bit four other 
dogs and two children, and they are all free 
from the symptoms of the disease. 

Dr. A. H. Smith said that he had seen three 
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cases said to be hydrophobia, but he did not 
believe they were genuine. He claimed that 
persons bitten by dogs could bring on a disease 
which would kill simply by the effect of the 
imagination, without any virus being in the 
body. All scares that come up _ periodically 
from the supposed appearance of hydrophobia 
are without foundation. 

A hydrophobia caused by fear was what 
Dr. T. E. Satterthwaite believed in. Out of 
the 9,000 cases of sickness at the Pennsylvania 
hospital there was only one case of hydrophobia, 
and the post mortem in this case did not show 
the evidence of the disease. The spinal cord 
of this patient is now shown in lectures as a 
healthy cord. One doctor said that the man 
died of alcoholic poisoning. 

Dr. Rossa said that all unite in saying that 
hydrophobia is rare. Hydrophobia is yet to 
be made up from the beginning. He hunted 
down one case of hydrophobia and found it 
to be caries of the spine. He didn’t believe 
in muzzling dogs, and ridiculed the idea of 
preventing the disease in this manner.—Our 
Day, Chicago. 


THE HORSES OF WAR. 


“Forward!” Shrill the bugle note 
Is borne to the soldiers in camp. 

The answer comes in the stamping hoofs 
And the martial tramp, tramp, tramp. 


“Charge!” is the order given 
As the enemy come in sight; 

The cavalry dashes through the line 
For King, Country and Right! 


Victory theirs that day— 
On honor’s great roll they go; 

But never a word on the golden scroll 
Of the horses that beat the foe. 


Such is the battle’s way, 
Such is the horse’s lot— 
These splendid steeds by a single word 
Kalled for—they know not what. 
—Mildred Bradley. 


Nothing makes a man strong like a call upon 
him for help.—Mac Donald. 


No one is useless in this world who lightens 
the burden of it for another.—Dickens. 


To give of yourself, is the greatest blessedness 
of all.—Hall Caine. 


Dear Friends of the League: 

My name is Kippy and I am the mascot of 
the Postoffice at East Barrington, N. H. Mis- 
tress says I may write you a letter, so, as type- 
writing is one of my many accomplishments, I 
will use her typewriter. 

My earliest recollection is of being lost in a 
dark and narrow street, where I was chased by 
dogs and bad boys, and of finally being picked 
up, a very much frightened little kitten and 
taken to therooms of the Rescue League. There 
my mistress came one day and took me to my 
new home, here in the country, where there isa 
fine, large lawn and field for me to roam in, a 
sunny side porch where I sun myself mornings 
and a shady piazza for my afternoon naps. 

I earn my living by keeping the place clear of 
rats, chasing away the neighbors’ hens from our 
lawn and helping mistress in the Postoffice, where 
I am much admired by the patrons, for whom I 
I roll over on the counters and display my 
accomplishments generally. 

Life here would be perfect were it not that 
there is a big dog that tries to be friends with 
me; but I cannot forget that he gets much petting 
that I think should rightfully be given to me. 
I dislike divided affections. 

Mistress says I am very human. I do not 
know if that is a compliment or not, but (judg- 
ing by the people I have met), I think not. 

My paws are getting very tired pounding 
the keys and I must close. Yours very truly, 

Kippy,—The Postoffice Cat. 

Clovernook, Fast Barrington, N. H. 
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Truro, Mass. 

Dear Madam: In relation to the dog we took 
from you I will say that he is well and happy and 
has been since the minute he landed here, but it 
would be impossible for me to describe the dam- 
age he has done from the start-up till now. The 
first things he chewed up were a valuable book, 
and my eyeglasses and case. 

He will take anything off a table if he gets the 
chance, or off a shelf if it is within hisreach. At 
first we used to leave him in the house, but he 
would get up on the tables and go through the 
windows when he got ready. Glass or frame 
makes no difference to him. He will tear the 
clothes off the clothes-line in the yard. He will 
even reach up to clothes that are hanging up and 
cut the pieces out as clean as you would with the 
scissors. He destroyed the following four gar- 
ments: A chinchilla long coat, an all-wool rain- 
coat, awool sweater and myfur coat which I hung 
on the clothes-line for a few minutes about two 
weeks ago. He destroys rubbers, or anything 
he can get hold of. 

I have never beaten him, as a friend of mine 
told me it would do no good, but have talked to 
him, scolded him, and told him he was a naughty 
boy, and he thoroughly understands it. 

One day he tore the roller towel which was on 
the reel in the kitchen. Every time I go to 
wipe my hands on a reel towel since, if I call 
his attention to what he has done he will hang 
his head down with shame. 

Perhaps another year, when older, he may do 
better. He has grown quite a good deal and is 
nice and fat. He is very neat about taking his 
bath. He will go in and have a swim every 
morning no matter how cold it is. 

He has also learned many little tricks since he 
came. He is so fond of us that you really 
could not help forgiving him. I do not expect 
to be in Boston before June but will call and see 
you then. 

The way the people here abuse their animals, 
especially their horses, is something dreadful. 
I often wish I were near enough to you to call 


We are sending you 
today a picture of our 
two dogs, the female 
and her pup, which 
we took from the 
League July 24, 1912. 
It was an overlook on 
our part in not writ- 
ing and sending the 
picture before. I trust 
you will pardon me 
for my neglect. The dogs both have a nice 
home and money could not buy them. The 
pup’s name is “‘Buster’’ and they are awful 
cute and cunning. Mrs. W.G., Laconia, N. H. 


your attention to the abuse of the poor horses, 
and some of them are poor old creatures, who 
only have three legs to go on. If there is a sore 
spot on the poor horse, that is the place they’ll 
hit to make him pull his heavy load. 

Could you send us another book or a few cards 
or pamphlets, if it is convenient? J am very 
sorry to have to give such a description of our 
dog; it is the truth, but all the same he is the 
most loving dog you ever met. I remain, 

Yours very truly, OeD 


Prapopy, Mass. 

Dear Friends: Received your postal asking 
how I liked the dog that I got from you last 
August. I wouldn’t trade him for the best dog 
living. His joy at getting into the country was 
pitiful, and he is very happy, I know. He is 
very intelligent and I have taught a lot of tricks 
to him. Noticed the collection of photos in your 
office and I am going to send one myself this 
summer. Hoping this will give you all the in- 
formation you wished, I am, gratefully yours,— 
Av 


Bishop Butler affirmed that it was on the sim- 
ple fact of a creature being sentient, 7. e., capable 
of pain and pleasure, that rest our responsibility 
to save it pain and give it pleasure. There is no 
evading this obligation, then, as regards the lower 
animals, by the plea that they are not moral 
being; it is our morality, not theirs, which is in 
question.—Frances Power Cobbe. 
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The 


Commended by the highest humane and scientific authority. 
Newark, N. J., Columbus, O., Toronto and Montreal, 


at Boston, Mass., 
Canada, and elsewhere. 


For full particulars address 


HUNTINGTON SMITH, 


The Animal Rescue League, 


51 Carver Street, 


Automatic Electric Cage 


For the Humane, Safe, Sanitary and 
Economical Destruction of Animals 


Boston, Mass. 


Installations 


OUR NEW PIN 


Every member of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League ought 
to have one of our attract- 
ive new pins. They will 
be sent by mail for four 
cents each in stamps on 
application to this office. 


LOVE YOUR PETS 


Prove it by feeding them the best. 
Bear in mind 


Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Dog and Puppy Bread 


o is mecde erd medicated for easy 
—— digestion fcr your puppies and dogs. 


The dog will 
He will make the 


Don’t take anyone’s word for quality. 
decide. Try him with Dr. Daniels’. 
choice. At most grocers and druggists. 


Dr. Daniels’ Dog and Cat Remedies 


can be had at all Riker Stores and some others. We 
could tell you why they are the best but a trial is eenvinc- 
ing. Book on Feeding and Care free. 


Dr. A. C. DANIELS, Inc. 172 Milk St., Boston. 


How Cats May Be Taught. 


Some of your bloodthirsty contributors, I 
see, recommend killing cats for catching birds 
and chickens. Why kill the cat when milder 
penalties answer every purpose? 

One day my _  sister-in-law’s cat proudly 
brought to the house a chicken he had killed, 
expecting to be praised and petted for his 
achievement. Led on by the taste of blood, he 
would probably have killed others. His mistress 
did not care to get rid of either the cat or her 
poultry. Being redhaired and resourceful, she 
sprinkled some red pepper on the chicken, 
rubbed the cat’s nose in it, and whipped him. 
He made himself very scarce for a couple of days. 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 
SPECIALIST IN 


DISEASES OF SMALL ANIMALS 
ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER 
STREET 


Office Hours: 
3 to 6 P. M. Daily 


Telephone 
Oxford 244 


FIFTY-SIXTH YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated. 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 AND 2328 WASHINGTON STREET 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
FUNERAL, CEMETERY, CREMATION AND TRANS- 
FER ARRANGEMENTS. 
CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. 
Complete equipment for city and out-of-town service. 
Automobile Hearses. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. 
Joseph 8S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank 8S. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74. 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, ‘‘Undertaker, Boston.” 


a a De aS See ae Se 
ET I GS: FS EY PS TEL RPT ES a ee I EE a EOS 
At Stud, Lord Dorset (Blue) and Cremo (Cream) 
Persian Kittens a Specialty 


LEXINGTON CATTERY 


Winter Board a Specialty 
MISS M. E. PLUMER 


377 Massachusetts Avenue - - Lexington 
Tel. 77-3 Lexington, Mass 


Perhaps he was sulking. After that he shared 
the barnyard with the chickens without molest- 
ing them. One lesson cured him.—‘“G’’ in 
New York Tvmes. 


It is better to be lost on the ocean than to be 
tied to the shore.—Phillips Brooks. 


Every person is responsible for all the good 
within the scope of his abilities. —Gail Hamilton. 
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Gulliver's ‘Friendship7of Nations) fesse io ee a ee et rca oe LCT ke 

What the great European struggle must mean to the whole world, whose face has been set toward 
peace, one can best realize after reading this book for young people in which the author has treated 
history as the record of the progress of peace. The story is full of interest, color, and individuality. 


Coe’s Heroes of Everyday Life 


F. Hopkinson Smith and Jacob A. Rus. 
times of peace, is a lesson that all young people should learn. 


and other countries of Europe and Asia. 


Pe SNe EA t's, gc IRR n Rati area Dia gape Scie Ned a $.40 
The virtues of everyday heroism are here dramatically emphasized by true stories of the brave 
deeds of firemen, engineers, divers, miners, and telegraph operators, as told by such writers as 
That the highest form of heroism is all about us, even in 
Other Books of Timely Interest 
Ballou’s: Footprints Gree ravel hice oe eee © She as Re eC ate ele ere eee ride eee $.60 
An interesting, trustworthy account of typical scenes in France, Italy, Austria, Belgium, Russia, 
There are no important centers of the globe that are not 
included in these travels, and a most interesting journey can be taken through its pages. 
Allen’s Geographical and Industrial Studies—Europe................................. $.80 


Since the future of every nation depends more upon its industrial prosperity than upon its prow- 
ess in arms, our young people cannot be too carefully informed about the world’s commerce and 
industry. From Miss Allen’s pages the young reader gets some idea of the number and value of 
European industries and their relation to the lives of the common people, and appreciates more 
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truly the havoc which war must make in Europe’s industrial life. 
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PUSSYWILLOW HOUSE 
VACATION HOME FOR PET CATS, 


Home life in country and best care given 
small pets. Thirty minutes from Boston. 


MISS M. P. F. 


Pussywillow House, Wayland, Mass. 


Telephone 68 


WHILE ON YOUR VACATION 


Board your Dogs and Cats where they will have 
good runs, individual care, and a real home. 


Mrs. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr. 
Dale Street, Dedham, Mass. 


Phone Dedham 352-1 


When You Reflect 


upon the variety of Dog Foods on the 
market and sum up their respective 
claims to being the best 


DO NOT FORGET 
that SPRATT’S DOG FOODS hold the 


premier position among them all for genu- 
ine wholesome nourishment and health 
and strength-giving properties. 


Spratt’s Dog Cakes and Puppy Biscuits 
are Something Above the Ordinary. 


| Send 2c. stamp for *‘Dog Culture’? which con- 
_ tains much valuable information. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


NEWARK, Nd 


